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EDITED BY ROBERT SMIT!1. jall the habit.of living, during great part of the| they began to retire, and in the morning no 
—_~ Year, in the highlands, where they pass the day| trace of any such visitants could be perceived. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ltime, concealed in huts, cavities, and under | On mentioning our troubles, we were told that 
stones, and come out at night for their food. | this nocturnal disturber was only Bernard the 
They are remarkable for collecting in vast | Hermit, called generally the soldier crab, per- 
bodies, and marching annually to the sea side, |haps from the peculiar habit he has of protect- 
in order to deposit their eggs in thesand; and|ing his body by thrusting it into any empty 
| this accomplished, they return to their former |shell, which he afierwards carries about, until 
abodes, if undisturbed. They commence their|he outgrows it, when it is relinquished for a 
march in the night, and move in the most direct |larger. Not choosing.to pass another night 
— ~~ | line towards the destined point. So obstinate-| i qa so noisily, due care was taken to exclude 
RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST, NO. 8. ly do they pursue this route, that they will not! Monsieur Bernard, whose knoc kings were 
The fleet running crab (cypoda pugilator,) turn out of it for 2 any obstacle that can possibly |thenceforward confined to the outside of the 
mentioned as living in burrows dug ina moist}be surmounted. During the day time they|house. I baited a large wire rat trap with 
soil, and preying chiefly on the sugar cane, is}sculk and lie hid as closely as possible, but|some corn meal, and placed it outside of the 
justly regarded as one of the most noxious/thousands upon thousands of them are seks door, and in the morning, found it lite- 
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pests that can infest a plantation. Their bur-|for the use of the table by whites and blacks, | rally half filled with these crabs, from the Jar- 
rows extend to a great depth, and run in vari- gest sized shell that could enter the trap, down 
ous directions; they are also, like those of our|and of fine flavour. On the homeward j journey,| to such as were not larger than a hickory nut. 
fiddlers, nearly full of muddy water, so that,|those that have escaped capture are weak, ex-| Here wasa fine collection made at once, afford- 
when these marauders once plump into their|hausted, and unfit for use. Before dismissing the| ing a very considerable variety in the size and 
dens, they may be considered as entirely beyond | crabs, | must mention one which was a source 
pursuit. ‘Their numbers are so great, and they | of much annoyance to me at first, and of con-|into which they had introduced themselves. 
multiply in such numbers, as in some seasons |siderable interest afterwards, from the obser- The soldier, or hermit crab, when with- 
to destroy a large proportion of a sugar crop,| vation of its habits. At that time I resided in|drawn from his adopted shell, presents about 
and sometimes ‘their ravages, combined with|a house delightfully situated about two hundred | the head and claws, a considerable family re- 
those of the rats and other plunderers, are ab-| yards from the sea, fronting the setting sun,|semblance to the lobster. The claws, how- 
solutely ruinous to the sea- -side planters. I was having i in clear weather the lofty mountains of|ever, are very short and broad, and the body 
shown, by the superintendant of a place thus in- Porto Rico, distant about eighty miles, in |covered with hard shell only in that part which 
fested, a great quantity of cane utterly killed} view. Like most of the houses in the island,|is liable to be exposed or protruded. The 
by these creatures, which cut it off in a pecu-|ours had seen better days, as was evident from | posterior or abdominal part of the body, is co- 
liar manner, in order to suck the juice; andj various breaks in the floors, angles rotted off the | vered only by a tough skin, and tapers towards 
he assured me that, during that season, the|}doors, sunken sills, and other indications of|a small extremity, furnished with a sort of 
crop would be two thirds less than its average,|decay. Our sleeping room, which was on/hook-like apparatus, enabling it to bold on to 
solely owing to the inroads of the crabs and|the lower floor, was especially in this condi-| its factitious dwelling. Along the surface of 
rats, which if possible are still more numerous. | tion; but as the weather was delightfully warm, |its abdomen, as well as on the back, there are 
It was to me an irresistible source of amuse-|a few cracks and openings, though rather | small projections, apparently intended for the 
ment to observe the air of spite and vexation|large, did not threaten much inconvenience. | sarne purpose. When once fairly in possession 
with which he spoke of the crabs; the rats he}Our bed was provided with that indispensable | of a shell, it would be quite a difficult matter 
could shoot, poison, or drive off for a time with | accompaniment, a musquito bar or curtain, to| to pull the crab out, though a very little heat 
dogs. But the crabs would not eat his poison, | which we were indebted for escape from vari-| applied to the shell will quickly induce him to 
W hile sugar cane was growing; the dogs could| ous annoyances. Scarcely had we extinguish- leave it. ‘The shells they select are taken 
only chase them into their holes; and if, in|ed the light, and composed ourselves to rest,| solely with reference to their suitableness, and 
helpless irritation, he sometimes fired his gun|than we heard, in various parts of the room, | hence you may catch a considerable number 
at a cluster of them, the shot only rattled over|the most startling noises. It appeared as if| of the same species, each of which is in a dif- 
their shells like hail against a window. It is|numerous hard and heavy bodies were trailed| ferent species or genus of shell. The shells 
truly desirable that some summary mode of| along the floor; then they sounded as if climb-|commonly used by them, when of larger size, 
lessening their number could be devised, and ing up by the chairs and other furniture, and|are those of the whilk, which are much used 
it is probable that this will be best effected by frequently something like a large stone would/as an article of food by the islanders, or the 
yoison, as it may be possible to obtain a bait|tumble down from such elevations with a loud | smaller conch [strombus] shells. The very 
sufficiently attractive to ensnare them. Species| noise, followed by a peculiar chirping noise. | young hermit crabs are found in almost every 
of this genus are found in various parts of our| What an effect this produced upon entirely in- variety of small shell found on the shores of 
country, more especially towards the south, experienced strangers, may well be imagined | the Antilles. I have frequently been amused 
About Cape May, our friends may have excel-| by those who have been suddenly waked up in| by ladies eagerly engaged in making collec- 
lent opportunities of testing the truth of what the dark, by some unaccountable noise in the|tions of these beautiful little shells, and not 
is said of their swiftness and vigilance. room. Finally, these invaders began to ascend| dreaming of their being tenanted by a living 
The land crab, which is common to many|the bed; but happily the musquito bar was|animal, suddenly startled, on displaying their 
of the West India islands, is more generally|securely tucked under the bed all around, and | acquisitions, by observing them to be actively 
known as the Jamaica crab, because it has|they were denied access, though their efforts| endeavouring to escape; or on introducing the 
been most frequently described from observa-|and tumbles to the floor produced no very|hand into the reticule to produce a particular 
tion in that island. Wherever found, they have|comfortable reflections, ‘Towards day light} fine specimen, to receive a smart pinch from 


as on their seaward march they are very fat 


age of the specimens, and the difierent shells 
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the claws of the little hermit. The instant the 
shell is clusely approached or touched, they 
withdraw as deeply into the shell as possible, 
and the small ones readily escape observation, 
but they soon become impatient of captivity, 
and try to make off. T be. species of this genus 
(pagurus) are very numerous, and during the 
first part of their lives are all aquatic. That 


is, they are hatched in the little pools about | 
the margin of the sea, amd remain there until | 


those that are destined to live on land are stout 
enough to commence their travels. ‘I'he her- | 
mit crabs, which are altogether aquatic, are by 
no means so careful to choose the lightest and 
thinnest shells, as the landtroops. ‘The aqua- 
tic soldiers may be seen towing along shells of 


most disproportionate size: but their relatives, land disturbances in the colony. 


who travel over the hills by moonlight, know 
that all unnecessary incumbrance of weight 
should be avoided. ‘They are as pugnacious 
and spiteful as any of the crustaceous class; 
and when taken, or when they fall and jarthem- 
selves considerably, utter a chirping noise, which 
is evidently an angry expression. ‘They are 
ever ready to bite with their claws, and the 
pinch of the larger individuals is quite painful. 
It is said, that when they are changing their 
shells, for the sake of obtaining more commodi- 
ous coverings, they frequently fight for pos- 
session, which may be true where two that 
have forsaken their old shells meet, or happen 
to make choice of the same vacant one. It is 


JOHN ARCHDALE, jand prosperity. They, in return, presented 
Of the subject of the following brief notice) affectionate addresses to him, and entered on 
[ have been able to collect little information,| public business with great temper and unani- 
except what is contained in Hewitt’s History of, mity. Matters of general moment and con- 
South Carolina, and inthe Historical Accounticern, Governor Archdale, by his extensive 
of the British colonies, an anonymous work powers and great discretion, settled to the sa- 
printed at London in 1761. It is well known tisfaction of all, excepting the l’rench refugees, 
that the proprietors of the colony of South The price of lands and the form of convey- 
‘arolina adopted a frame of government de- ances were fixed by law. Magistrates were 
vised by the celebrated John Locke, one o! appointed, for hearing all causes between the 
ithe features of which was the creation of an settlers and the Indians, and finally determin- 
|hereditary nobility. ‘This solitary attempt at ing all difiercnces between them. Public 
ie stablis hing a privileged race of nobles onthe roads were ordered to be made, and water 
free soil of America proved utterly abortive. passages cut, for the more easy conveyance of 
While the constitution of Locke was preserv- produce to the market. Some former laws 
ed, it was the source of continual dissentions| were altered, and such new statutes made as 
All rete om were judged requisite for the good govern- 
the existence of a| ment and peace of thecolony. In short, pub- 
privileged class created discontent in otte ‘lic affairs began to put on an agreeable aspect, 
the French protestants, of whom a considera-|and to promise fair towards the future pro 
ble number sought refuge in South Carolina! gressand welfare of the settlement. But, as 
from persecution at home, were treated with | for the French refugees, all the governor could 
great cruelty and bigotry, by the English set-|do for them was, to recommend it to the Eng- 
tlers: and the political and religious dissentions| lish freeholders to consider them in the most 
which had subsisted between them in Britain, | friendly and compassionate point of light, and 
were kept up in their new abode between the! to treat ther with lenity and moderation.” 
Cavaliersand the Puritans. Such was the con- * No man could entertain more benevolent 
fused and turbulent state of the people, that| sentiments with respect to the ignorant heathen 
the landgrave, as the governor was called,| savages than Governor Archdale: his compas- 
wrote to the proprietors, that he despaired of| sion for them was probably one of the weighty 
ever uniting the people in interest and affec-| motives which induced him to undertake the 
jtion: that he and many more, weary of the | voyage to this country. ‘To protect 


to amend it were useless; 





| 
also said, that one crab is sometimes forced to} fluc tuating state of public affairs, had resolved | against insults, and establish a fair trade ied 


give up the shell he is in, should a stronger 
chance to desire it. This, as | never saw it, 


must continue to doubt; for | cannot imagine in ate of tranquillity and harmony, unless they | dictated. 
how the stronger could possibly accomplish | 


his purpose, seeing that the occ upant has no- 
thing to do but keep close quarters. ‘The inva- 
der would have no chance of seizing him to 
pull him out, nor could he do him any injury 
by biting upon the surface of his hard claws, 
the only part that would be exposed. If it be 
true that one can dispossess the other, it mus! 
be by some contrivance of which we are sti!! 
ignorant. ‘These soldier crabs feed on a great 
variety of substances, scarcely refusing an 
thing that is edible; like the family they belong to, 
they have a decided partiality for putrid meats, 
and the planters accuse them also of too great 
a fondness for the sugar cane. Their excur- 
sions are altogether nocturnal, in the day time 


they lie concealed very effectually in small | 


holes, among stones, or any kind of rubbish, 
and are rarely taken notice of, even where 
hundreds are within a short distance of each 
other. The larger soldier crabs are some- 
times eaten by the blacks, but they are not 
much sought after even by them, as they are 
generally regarded with aversion and preju- 
dice. There is no reason, that we are aware 
of, why they should not be as good as many 
other crabs, but they certainly are not equally 
esteemed. Joun. 


It is stated, in a memoir published by the Royal 
Agricultural Society of France, that the use of the 
chloruret of lime, for the purpose of purifying the air | 
in places where silk worms are kept in large num- 
bers, is found to be very beneficial. The mortality 
so common to this insect from the miasma of the at- 
mosphere, is thus prevented. 


to leave the province; 


and that he was con-| friendly intercourse with them, were regula- 
vinced nothing would bring the settlers to a/| tions which both humanity and sound policy 
But such was the rapacious spirit 
sent out one of the proprietors, with fuil | of individuals, that it could be curbed by no au- 
powers to redress grievances and settle differ-|thority. Many advantages were taken of the 
ences prevailing and likely to prevail more in|ignorance of Indians in the way of traffic. The 
their colony. jliberty of seizing their persons, and selling 
The proprie tors, in this desperate crisis of| ‘them for slaves to the West India planters, the 
their affairs, selected John Archdale, one of|colonists could not be prevailed onto resign 
their number, as their representative, with full| without much reluctance. At this time a war 
powers to adjust all differences, and make what| raged between two Indian nations, the one 
regulations he should judge most conducive to| living i in the British and the other in the Span- 
the peace of the colony. “ Archdale was a|:sh territories. ‘The Yamasses, 
man of considerable isaledes and discretion, | tribe in 
and a Quaker; great trust was reposed in him, | 
jand iuch was expected from his negotiations.” 
iHe sailed for Charleston in the year 1695. 
* The arrival of this pious man,”’ says Hewitt, 
|* occasioned no small joy among all the set- 
tlers, who crowded about him, each expecting 
some favour or indulgence. Amidst the ge- 
neral joy, private animosities and civil discord 
seemed for a while to lie buried in oblivion.” 
|The new landgrave immediately entered upon 
the service he had undertaken, of restoring 
peace and harmony, reconciling the colonists 
\to the proprietary government, and establish- 
jing a just and humane policy towards the Jn- 
dians. He pursued his course with great 
firmness, yet prudence and good policy. Find- 
ing that the national antipathy of the English 
to the French refugees, was so great as to ex- 
clude them from all share in legislation, he 
called an assembly, to be elected by the Eng-|issued to the Indians, in their respective go- 
lish settlers. Atthe meeting of the legislature| vernments, to forbear molesting the others, 
“he made a seasonable speech to both|anda general peace was maintained among 
houses, acquainting them with the design of his savage tribes. 
appointment, his regard to the colony, and! Governor Archdale also opened a corres- 
great desire of contributing towards its peace | pondence, and entered into a treaty with the 


a powerful 
Carolina, having made an incursion 
into Florida, tock a number of Indians prison- 
|ers, whom they brought to Charleston for sale 
to the provincial traders to Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes. Governor Archdale no sooner heard 
of their arrival, than he ordered the Spanish 
Indians to be brought to him: and finding that 
they had been instructed in the rites and prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion, he could not 
help considering it an atrocious crime to sell 
Christians of any denomination. ‘l’o maintain 
a good understanding between the two pro- 
vinces, he sent the prisoners to Augustine, and 
along with them the Yamasse warriors, to 
treat of peace with the Indians of Florida. The 
Spanish governor wrote a letter to Mr. Arch- 
dale, thanking him for his humanity, and ex- 
pressing a desire to live on terms of friendship 
and peace with the Carolinians.”’ In conse- 
quence of these wise measures, orders were 
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: . z : ! 
indians on the northern frontier, which proved| ly depopulated by the diseases attributed to that) 
highly advantageous to the settlers. On one) 2S although it is an undulating upland country, 


. volcanic origin. But perhaps it will be esteemed 
ac eit > > ( 2c « ¢ ° . 
occasion he attempted to protect an Indian conclusive evidence that science has discovered the} 


who had killed another in a drunken frolic. | lurking places of this poison, and that it conceals it-| 
He confined the murderer, and offered a| self at times in spots remote from the shaking morass | 
compensation to the friends of the deceased | @nd mangrove sea beach, although those are its le-| 
for his life. They fiercely refused it, and the| gitimate places ofabode. In the valleys of this de-| 


findi et iie inteeieeens enelien | serted tract, there are a few scattered houses, and! 
governor, finding that his interference was ul “| the inmates, pale and languid, appear to maintain | 


ly to spread the quarrel wider between the | but a feeble conflict with the destroyer. On the hills 
friends of the parties, was obliged to deliver} ; 
ancient towers; “ above al! the rest rises the emi-| 


up the prisoner to punishment and «ke c 
|nence on which the aged walls of Volterra repose. | 


** Governor Archdale, having finislicd his} 
a rchdale, ha g ii | Its inhabitants wander like shades among its ma-| 


negotiations in Carolina. made preparations fOr] jestic ruins, and do not attempt to preserve even | 
returning to Britain. During his time, tiiough) their habitations; but abandon them to the elements. | 
the government had acquired considerable re-|@>d await with resignation the returns of the| 
spect and stability, yet the differences among | *°@Ur8® which decimates them every year. 


; . : Some time in the sixteenth century, a sweeping 
>» people s amed. f > ames | ¢ 5 * 
the peor le still remained Former flames| pestilence cut off from this whole region a great part 


were rather smothered fora while than extin- of the population; after which the price of property | 
guished, and were ready on the first occasion! declined, and the lands fell into the possession of the} 
to break out again, and burn with greater vio- | teat capitalists. “From this time all productive| 
lence. Before he embarked, the council pre- activity was banished,” and although Leopold, duke | 


of Tuscany, made several attempts to plant colonies 
sented to him an address, to be transmitted 0! jn the maremma. they were each unsuccessful. be-| 
p , they sful, be-} 


the proprietors, expressing the deep sense they cause the colonists died of the fever before a settle-| 
had of their lordships’ paternal care for their, ment could be established. Thus the remnants of a| 
colony, in the appointment of a man of such| People, who were distinguished among the Volsci 
ra . 4,,,; and Arretinii as warriors, and who improved upon 
abilities and integrity to the government, who ae - 

te 5 | the science and taste of Greece and Tyre in the arts 

’ so ¢ , e > ‘ sate or . © eo . 
had been so happily instrumental in establish-| of peace, have gradually wasted away before the 
ing its peace and security. rhey told them} ray ages of the pestilence. The genial climate allows 
they had now no contending factions in govern- | the progress of vegetation through the winter, when 
ment, or clashing interests among the people, | multitudes of shepherds and herdsmen descend from 
mentine aheas meanest den Woseal oe | the Appenines with their flocks and cattle, to pas- 
excepting what respected the French retugees,/ ture on the spontaneous herbage: but during the 
who were unhappy at their not being allowed | summer, companies of wild horses, and herds of black 
all the privileges of English subjects; that} cattle, sweep over these immense pastures, revelling 

| g 3; i mmense pastur 

Governor Archdale, by the advice of his coun-! 2* will in the produce of the fields. The voices or 
: - | the footsteps of me eve e se 8 28 
cil, had chose rather to refuse them those pri-| ‘2¢ fotsteps of men never interrupt these solitudes 


: ; ; except in the ruined cities, and an occasional hamlet 
vileges than disoblige the bulk of the British) jn the valleys, which shelter a few manufacturers of 


settlers; and that, by his wise conduct, they alabaster and alum. Even these employments are 
hoped all misunderstandings between their not followed from March to November; all is resigned 
lordships and the colonists were now happily to the dominion of malaria, which “ increases in pro- 


removed. &< Governor Archdal eceived portion as the resistance of civilization diminishes. 
> { » . , g » ea , ( ° . . a 
ee : - e Arcades receive But it is in the States of the Church that this pes- 


this address with peculiar satisfaction, and, tilence exercises its most hideous sway, and spreads 
having nominated his successor, embarked for the darkest ruin. The lands are more fertile than) 





are seen occasionally ruins of mouldering towns and 











exhilarating freshness; but all these advantages are 
turned to deadly agencies, for the want of an enter- 
prising, vigorous, industrious, and persevering popu- 
lation. Nee@iecr creates what is equivalent toa 
marsh in every thicket of herbage; and the evil in- 
creases, and will increase, while there are no effective 
labourers, and while only a few ignorant, half sav- 
age, and decrepid herdsmen roam over the lands, 
haggard, and trembling with the annual visitation of 
disease, “ possessing hardly spirit enough to ask 
strength from heaven to resist the coming attack,” 
or scarcely a wish to survive it. 

The celebrated plain which surrounds the city of 
Rome, extends from the promontory of Circe to the 
hills of Etruria, thirty leagues in length, by ten or 
twelve broad. The surface is uneven, but neither 
are the valleys deep, nor the hills precipitous. The 
plain seems an imineasurable extent of turf, spotted 
with thorns and briars; anda few solitary post houses, 
on this deserted tract, alone “ reveal to the traveller 
that he is approaching the city of Rome.” There is 
no example of so rapid a depopulation, as that which 
now wastes this imperial city, unless by siege, or by 
some elemental catastrophe. This is owing as well 
to political as to physical causes, but the proximate 
cause is malaria. So late as 1791, the city contain- 
ed 166,000 inhabitants. “The streets,” says M. 


| Chateauvieux, “ at that time were filled with sump- 


tuous equipages and liveries, and decorated with 
magnificent palaces: in 1812 I entered the city by 
the same road, but instead of equipages, it was filled 
with droves of cattle, goats, and half wild horses, 
which a number of Tartar looking horsemen, armed 
with lances, and wrapped in cloaks, were driving be- 
fore them. These seek an asylum within the walls 
of Rome, from the fate which awaits them in the 
fields.” The population of the city has diminished 
more than sixty thousand in twenty years; and of 
the one bundred thousand who remain, ten thousand 
are vine dressers and herdsmen, who have fled before 
the pestilence from their habitations in the country. 
The deadly influence advances every year, invading 
some new section or square, and every year its ter- 
rible effects are augmented; for as it “ increases in 
the inverse ratio of the resistance occasioned by the 
population, the fewer inhabitants, the more victims.” 
Some parts of the city contain more dwellings than 


*| inhabitants, consequently, no repairs are made; stairs, 


doors, roofs, and windows fall, but are not replaced; 
the occupants remove to other dwellings; abandoned 
palaces frown in gloomy grandeur, and multitudes of 







































Britain about the close of the year 1696. Af- 
ter his return he published a short account of 
the colony and of the events of his administra- 
tion. Ihave met with no other account of 
this highly respectable man, except an inciden- 
tal notice, that he was elected a member of 
parliament, but not being willing to take the 
necessary oaths, declined serving. 

The arrival of Governor Archdale was at a 
very critical period in the affairs of the colony, 
which, it is probable, was rescued from civil 
war and destruction by his prudent and pacific 
measures. His name and character deserve 


to be held in remembrance, as another exam-} 


ple—not indeed of equal brilliancy with that of 
William Penn—but yet truly illustrious, of the 


moral force of pacific principles. a 


ON MALARIA, 
(Continued from p. 155.) 


The maremma of Tuscany extends from the south 
border of the vale of the Arno, to the States of the 
Church, and from the Appenines to the sea shore on 


the west. It was anciently covered with a busy race | 


of men, high inrank among heroes and sages: but 
althouch its soils and seasons were then the same as 
now, the insalubrious elements were probably kept 
in comparative subordination. Maremma signifies 
the region of malaria, and this maremma has been 
cited as a proof that marsh effluvia cannot be the 
source of malarious fevers, because this tract is near- 


the maremma of Tuscany; fig trees and aloes grow | convents are uninhabitable, and left without even a 
amongst the ruins; vegetation is too luxuriant to be| porter to take care of them. It is here seen, that 
employed in pasturage; “the eye cannot penetrate | the pestilence walks in the footsteps of receding in- 
the depth of the majestic woods, and the imagination | dustry, wherever ils effectual resistance is withdrawn, 
peoples their gloom with the manes of that ancient | while the remains of civilization and culture furnish 
people who formerly rendered these solitudes illus-| aliment and stimulus to the insalubrious exhalations. 
trious.” | The deep weedy dells, and the rank herbage around 
| When the papal throne was established at Avignon | the mouldering ruins, supply those pestilential ma- 
{in the beginning of the fourteenth century, Rome| terials, from which the suns and airs of Italy extract 
| was given up to the most desperate factions. No-| swift poisons, and from which every breeze comes 
| thing can surpass the misery occasioned by those ci-| freighted with the messengers of death. 
| vil wars. One ambitious family succeeded to an-| These obviously proximate causes are in full opera- 
|other; one demagogue displaced another in such| tion over the Pontine marsh. The attempt to re- 
rapid succession, that when Gregory X{. returned to| claim it does honour to the pontificate of Pius Sixth; 
Rome in 1377, he found that the country was laid) but although twenty miles have been restored on the 
waste; that the suburbs had disappeared; that the} Appian way, where three feet of alluyial marsh had 
walls, in many places, were broken down; and that} formed above the pavements; and although the re- 
| the diminished and discouraged population had nei-| claimed lands are more productive than those of al- 
ther wish nor ability to return to the pursuits of in-| most any other country, yet so immense a tract (more 
| dustry: and from the period of this melancholy des-| than one hundred miles) remains, that the enterprise 
olation, when the luxuriant gardens and fields, and| will probably fail under the present nerveless gov- 
the beautiful courts and pleasure grounds in the city, | ernment; especially as the disease is fatal to the 
and contiguous to it, had been for some time ne-| workmen, except for a short time in the winter. So 
glected, malaria commenced its frightful and gloomy successful however were the efforts of the French en- 
reign. Asa consequence upon these political ani-| gineers under the protection of Pius, that not a doubt 
mosities, estates were wrested from their owners, and | remains, that the whole spongy morass, now covered 
fell in vast domains into the possession of individual! with reeds, and the hoary water-willow, might be 
proprietors. Thus upon luxuriant soils, and in places! restored to cultivation, that the pestilential influences 
that had been pampered with the utmost efforts of| might be eradicated, and a healthful population be 
culture, lazy weeds, and thickets of herbage, accum-| made to rise near its fertile valleys, like that which 
ulated, unthought of, sending forth pestilence, at distinguished the days of the republic. Those parts 
once the “cause and the consequence of the insalu-| which have been but partially drained, are represent- 
brity of the atmosphere, banishing the rural popula-|ed as more rich and beautiful than the Elysium of 
tion from the fields.” The sun shines here with the| the poets: but the charms of a fragrant atmosphere, 
purest light; the softest airs woo the lingering and / the effulgence of an unclouded sun moderated by 
admiring passenger; the winds blow with the most| bowers of foliage, the rich verdure chequered by 
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flowers of every hue, the clustering vine and loaded 
fig-tree, invite the passenger to linger in the scene of 
enchantment, only that a deadly poison may insinu- 
ate itself into his veins. Near the sea, on the west of 
the Via Appia, is a garden of Prince Doria, the flowers 
and trees of which have solong grown wild, that the 
tangled shades form a receptacle of miasmata; and a 
deep fertile valley, the property of Prince Chighi, 
shaded with elms, and possessing every variety of 
rural elegauce and beauty, has long been abandoned 
to the dominion of nature and the seasons; deer and 
birds are the only objects of moving life which dis- 
turb the frightful repose. 

These will suffice for examples of neglee/, and will | 
show how it is co-operating with natural causes, to 
depopulate one of the fairest portions of the globe: 
and as like causes produce like effects, Rome, while 
gathering up her glories, and her mighty deeds for 
the shroud, and passing to the silence and solitude | 
of Paestum and Volterra, may alarm the inhabitants 
of other cities,and teach them to guard against the 
approach of similar dangers. 

[ll. First among all measures for the purpose of 
subduing the causes of malaria, itis recommended to 
drain or fill up wet grounds, and to prevent the col- 
lection of pools, and standing water where vegeta- 
tion flourishes. Next in importance, are cleanliness | 
and ventilation. Upon a smailer scale are various| 
local defences, when the pestiferous exhalations can | 
neither be prevented or extinguished. These are, | 
groves of trees, walls, fires, moderately warm cloth- 
ing, uniformity of diet and exercise, and a most scru- 
pulous guard against exposure to the evening air. 

Treatises have been written, and many experiments 
have been made, to ascertain the best methods of re- 
claiming wet lands for tillage; and so generally are 
they understood on the ground of profit, that I need 
not occupy your pages in repeating many of them: 
but I hope the great additional motive for prosecut- 
ing such improvements, as that of preventing epi- 
demic pestilence, will arrest the attention of every 
class of citizens. 

As malaria employs its deadliest energies in Italy, 
from the united results of political, moral, and physi- 
cal causes, so the beneficial effect of any remedy 
operating there, ought to be conclusive of its efficacy; 
and for this purpose I beg to quote the instance of| 
reclaiming the Val de Chiana, to show that phy sical | 
causes may be controlled, by the skilful application of| 
human industry. 

Near the city of Crotona was a lake, of no very 

reat dimensions, but surrounded with the marshe vs | 
which diffused the most pestilential exhalations. | 
The Tuscan genius and spirit, at that time in its 
zenith, suggested and executed a plan for drainin; 
the lake and its marshes. A canal leading to th 
Arno carried off the water, and three thousand acres | 
were brought into cultivation. It was not eae) 
into a vast “domain, and consigned to some individual 
proprietor, in whose hands the neglected parts would | 





THE WATCHMAN, NO. 16. 
To the Watchman. 
Whilst lately perusing the works of an old 
fashioned foreign author, ny attention was ar- 
rested by some remarks upon a class of per- 


|sons, whom he terms systematic idlers. ‘The 


following attempt to exhibit a part of them in 
our mother tongue, not indeed unmixed with a 
few thoughts of ny own, submitted to the judg- | 
ment of the Watchman; and if they meet his 


approbation, he is at liberty to give them cir- | 


culation. 1 do not mean to sup pose that ther« 
are any amongst the readers of his papers, | 
who have positively reduced idleness into a 
system; but it is of the utmost importance for 
all of us carefully to guard against the danger- 
ous effects which long continued habits of “self 
indulgence are very prone to produce. 

An accomplished and thorough-going syste- 
matic idler loves solitude rather than society; 
he lives for himself; and manages his estate so 
well that he can live at ease and in a respect- 
able style. He has neither family nor domes- 
tic cares; and being master of bis own time, is 
careful not to intrude upon that of others. He 
is the most regular man in the world; has ex- 
cellent health, and is satisfied with his lot. 
The employment of his time is apportioned 
with the utmost exactness. He rises and goes 
to sleep at the same hours every day; a certain 
portion of time is devoted to the care of his 
estate, which he is sure never to neglect; read- 
ing, walking, riding, eating, visiting, and other 
matters, 


aoe man? 


ful and industrious man, than a mere busy id- 
ler? Does he hope that God will reward him 
in eternity, for the pains which he has so care- 
fully bestowed upon the gratification of his 
senses ? Could he sleep as long as he would, 
he would perhaps pass the greater part of his 
\life in slumber, It matters not how little he 
have received of the gifts of nature, he is call- 
ed upon to fulfil the dutie *s of reason and reli- 
/gion in common with other men; and to em- 
ploy faithfully, for the good of mankind, those 
talents, however emall, with which he may be 
|blessed. In this does liis virtue and true com- 
fort consist. Let him live a contented fellow 
citizen, and not a mere visionary anchorite. 
Some degree of indulgence is not denied to 
him; but he should always remember, that he 
is not to live for himself alone; else he might 
as well have been confined some cave or 
solitary island, and simply surrounded with the 
necessaries of life. In short, it is untrue that 
a life of self-indulgence is a life of content- 
ment. When sucha man reflects, and he must 
have some serious thoughts in spite of his 
sluggishness, does his heart never suggest any 
objections to his way of living? Does he feel 
no vacancy in his mind; no anxiety lest others 
should despise him, in whose service he never 
spends an hour; no shame that he has lived so 
long without having become a better or a 
Should he some day be deprived 
of those worldly possessions, which he now 
uses exclusively for lis own convenience, and 


have also their regular “allotments. | his present abundance should be turned into 


On the first day of the week “he never fails to| want, could he resign himself to the protecting 


attend places of public worship, a 
eee of great morality and sobriety. 
fact, he is ie mperate and frugal; 
licentiousness and boisterous pleasures. 


standing in society; 
punc tuality, and lives quietly for himself. 


quire fairly into his whole character? 
any thing more than a mere system atic idler? 
What is the main purpose of his plan? Con-) 
| venience and methodical indolence. 
| tem erately, to preserve his health; 


soon have run down the remainder. but was divided | that he m: 1y not starve; and sobe rly, to avoid | 


into seventy farms, which were se parated by roads, | 
and bordered with canals. On each farm‘a rural| 
dwelling was erected; every inch of ground was 
cultivated; the crops, consisting of corn, wine, vege | 
tables, an silks, were gathered in season, and not a| 
foot of land was left to run waste, “ The plain of| 
Crotona in 1813 display ed one of the noblest triumphs | 
of human industry;” fertile fields where had be en| 
a pestilential morass, a salubrious atmosphere, anc 
an industrious and happy population. Volney state 
that he * witnessed the drying up of a small pool| 
and rivulet in Holland completely, to free a family! 
from the annual visits of intermittent fevers.” | 
might illustrate this part of the subject with many | 
examples from foreign countries, in proof of the sa-| 
lutary effects of draining; particularly the benefit 
produced to the health of the inhabitants, by reclaim- 
ing large tracts of fens and bogs in the eastern coun-! 
ties of England, a benefit felt even in the metropolis; 
and a few cases nearly analogous in the United States| 
might be cited; but | am not aware that the experi-| 
ment has been thoroughly tested in this country. 


| 


(Concluded in our next.) 


| the troublesome consequences of irregul: urity. 


| He lives for himself, and not for others. Is it | 


for this that he was placed in the great society 


of mankind? He promotes his own comfort; 


is it this that reason requires and approves! 

He takes good care of his estate, as it is the 
duty of a reasonable man to do. But has he 
no duty beyond the employment of his money? 
Is not the useful employment of time also an 
imperative and a constant obligation? He be- 


| stows it solely upon the support and indulgence 


of his body; and therefore lives in such a man- 
ner, that he may continue to live as much 
longer as possible. * * * * He believes that 
he does no evil, because he preserves himself] 
from crime, which is indeed its own punish- 


ment; but his whole plan of life is evil, as op-| 


| posed to reason and the laws of Providence. 
| He shows, even by his own conduct, 
human soul is an active being; for he gives 
| her a sort of entertainment eve ry hour. 


He lives| 


frugally, | 


} 


| 


and has the|hand of Providence, and rely for consolation 
In|upon the promise of his holy help? 
no friend of|thinks of death, can he look forward with hope?” 
He| If he possess not these advantages of mind, he 
rarely speaks evil of any one, and never seeks |Can never know contentment. 
| to deprive another of his good fortune or/|to his convenience; and may indeed be re- 
pays his "Gehte with rigid | warded for his servitude with a few years of 
Not-| trifling gratification; 
withstanding all this, what is he when we in-|time severely punished, in the total absence of 
is he|those higher enjoyments to which his selfish 


When he 


He is a slave 


but is he not at the same 


{habits must ever render him a stranger? 


LAST LINES OF COWPER. 


The following are said to be the last Lines that 
Cowper wrote. 


To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone ; 
O bear me, ye Cherubims, up, 
And waft me away to his throne. 


My Saviour, whom absent I love ; 
Who not having seen, | adore ; 
Whose name is exalted above 
All glory, dominion and pow’r. 


Dissolve thou the bands that detain 
My soul from her portion in thee; 

Oh! strike off the adamant chain, 
And make me eternally free. 


When that happy era begins, 
When arrayed in thy glory I shine, 
And no longer pierce with my sins 
The bosom on which I recline. 


thant Chee | ree ee 


Diep, at his residence, at Jericho, Long Island, on 
W hy | Se 


venth day evening, the 27th ult. Exias Hicgs, 


|can he not see that it is far better to be a use-|in his eighty-third year. 
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Copy of aletter from Samvuet Fornercity 
toS. EB. 


Warrington, 25th of 7th mo. 1757. 

My dear Friend,—True friendship, like its 
synonymous virtue, charity, is not restricted] 
to the general forms of correspondence; but 
whenever its sacred warmth is felt, discovers 
itself, though perhaps in weak productions. | 
This at present is my apology to thee for writ- 
ing at this time, asl have had no acknow- 
ledgement frown thee of the receipt of my 
last. 
I hope it is well with thee, though, if I judge} 
right, in a situation rather painful than joyous: | 
but I rejoice in thy tribulation, as it most cer- 
tainly tends to produce experience to thyself,' 
and a yet further establishment in that holy 
stability whichis the blessed fruit of suffering, | 
when rightly digested. 
Such are the times, as to require the true 
sons of the immortal Father to enter into their 
chambers of mourning, and weep for themselves | 
and Jerusalem's progeny; and even to adopt} 
the prophet’s wish, ‘Ob! that my head was! 
waters;’’ nevertheless, He whose is the cause, | 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory, is not| 
uimindful of his distressed servants; nay, their 
sorrowful beinvaning are to him a very accept- 
able sacrifice, and a divine fragrance attends 
them, as a part of that sweet odour which ever} 
arises to perfuine his holy habitation. Let not,| 
therefore, thy disconsolate situation, in weak-| 
ness and in great poverty at times, dismay| 
thee; neither Jose thy hold in humble depend-| 
ing patience, for that Jove, which is symbolical-| 
ly set forth as a woman to her sucking child, | 
js towards thee; and as thou abides in its holy| 
relish, and lives in obedience to its holy dic-! 
tates, thy borders, though now scarce visible, | 
will be laid with fair stones: thy windows, or! 





faculties of thy spiritual understanding, with) 
agates, well polished or squared, according to 
g 


the rules of unerring rectitude; and all thy 
gates, through which the will passes into ac- 


tion, of transparent carbuncle, all fitly framed| 


together, as a receptacle for him, who is glo- 
rious throughout all his name. Thus would 
the Holy One build thee up to his praise; and 


if he be the architect, no matter whether we}! 


are a lodyve in a garden of cucumbers, or built 
up in the similitude of a palace; for both are 
necessary in the appendage of the King of 
kings. 

Repine not, therefore, dear friend, at the 


THE FRIEND. 
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vice ten days. 
ders of dear love to J.T’. friend P. and wife, 
R. C. and any worthy enquirer. 
Farewell, dear S. be vigilant and happy. 
Thine in truest affection, 
SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 
(Continued from p. 158.) 


Dr. Wright has also told us “ that separation has 


|never done good.” The experience of this synod is 


a proof of the contrary. The Antrim presbytery, 
was separated from this synod; and what has fol- 
lowed? Why we are told, all their congregrations 
adhered to them, are now Arians, and lost to this 
synod, Never was there a more palpable misstate- 
ment, The meeting-houses, no doubt, remained to 
the Arian ministers of Belfast; but the third con- 


|gregation sprang up in the synod more populous 


than the other two. Newtownards, Holywood, An- 
trim, Larne, are examples to the same effect. One 
part of the people, no doubt, followed an Arian 
ministry. But generally, by much the more nu- 
merous portion, faithfully adhered to the synod and 
orthodoxy. Had not the Antrim presbytery been 
separated from the synod, perhaps one-tenth of the 
entire Presbyterian population of Ulster, had now, 
under their successors, been the followers of an 
Arian ministry.— Whereas, in general, their congre- 
gations are much less numerous than the Orthodox 
bodies which have adhered to the synod. If Dr. 
Wright then admit that an Orthodox ministry is 
preferable to an Arian ministry, he will be compelled 
to acknowledge, by an appeal to fact, that separation 


has done extensive good in the General Synod of) 


Ulster. 

By more than one member of this house we have 
been informed that any separation would injure our 
“importance,” and tend to weaken essentially the 
“ Presbyterian interest.” I do not indeed compre- 
hend what is meant by the “ Presbyterian interest.” 


If it signify our influence with the government of 


the country, experience proves that government 


have ever looked upon Arian and Orthodox with | 


equal eye. Nor has the separation of the Secession 
Church from the synod weakened the “ Presbyterian 
interest” in the eyes of government, but rather 
|seems to have given it an additional importance. 


| But I hope this cannot be what is meant by the | 
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I must conclude with the ten- | evil is not mine. To Mr. M. it owes its existence, 


|and he may bestow it as he pleases. The real state- 
|ment is as follows :—In answer to the argument for 
jcontinued union between Arians, Socinians, and 
Orthodox, in this synod, which was drawn from the 
text “love as brethren,” I observed, that in order to 
| feel the love referred to in the text, it was necessary, 
first, to be “ brethren ;” partakers of the same faith, 
and hope, and promises. Perfect Christian love, I 
observed, was distinguished by divines, and correctly 
distinguished, as containing the “love of compla- 
cency,” with which, I conceived, those who were 
truly “brethren” in Christ were alone able to con- 
template one another. 1 then added, that while the 
Arian looked upon the Trinitarian as an idolator, it 
was impossible he could regard his imaginary idola- 
try with “complacency,” or, consequently, his 
person with the “ love of complacency.” And that, 
on the other hand, while the Orthodox viewed the 
Arian as attempting to rob his Lord of his essential! 
glory, he could not look upon the alleged robbery 
with “complacency,” or regard his person with the 
“love of complacency.” But, at the same time, | 
stated that the opposing parties, or any other oppos- 
ing parties, did not, therefore, cease to love one 
}another; but their love was a love of mere “ benevo- 
| lence,” without the possibility of that “complacency” 
essential to perfect Christian love. I repeat the dis- 
tinction ; | regard it as a solemn truth; and the va- 
rious occurrences of this synod are so many practical 
commentaries upon the correctness of the observa- 
tion. How unlike it is to the misconception, or mis- 
representation of Mr. M., I leave this synod to de- 
termine. The object then, sir, of my contemplat- 
ed motion—a motion already approved by no incon- 
siderable portion of this house—is, to attempt a 
| remedy for the evils that are found to exist in the 
constituency of this body. 








DANIEL DE FOE. 


| The following passage from Wilson’s me- 

moirs of the life and times of that celebrated 
land most original writer will interest our 
| readers. 


| “De Foe, in defending himself, thus con- 


|tinues:—* But I am not only abused in matters 


lof copy, but of subject also, by a person whol- 
ily a stranger, who takes the liberty first to 





“ Presbyterian interest ;” and if it be not, I know of |charge me falsely, and then to make me speak 


no other “ interest” a Church can have at heart, but 
}the interest of Christ in the salvation of sinners. 
That separation would strengthen this “ interest,” I 
think, must be obvious to every observer. Be- 
tween Arian and Orthodox, there is really no com- 


\ridiculously, the better to confirm what he pre- 
tends to advance, which I take to be one of the 
worst sorts of forgery. The case shortly is 
this; having occasion in a former review to 


| 





munion. Engaged in the same yoke, we are wast- mention the Quakers among the several sorts 


jing our strength by pulling in opposite directions. |of dissenters. I concluded by expressing my 


| But not only is communion dissolved between those belief that 

.| opposing parties, but is it not nearly, in effect, dis- | 4 i Christi tl h } 
- / « , > > stis a , 

solved between the Orthodox themselves? Our |™any of them better Christians than those who 


minds are so occupied, our time is so wasted, in | pretend to condemn them. 
| fruitless and endless debates, that the real interests |Jen upon by a certain man of volumes, (for it 


they are not only Christians, but 


lor this, I am fal- 


: . o. lai : . . . . . . 
wise allotment of the great Master to thee, in} vital religion are neglected, and the real purposes lseems he has written many,) ina penny-book, 


the economy of the holy household; infinite- 


| of a relivious meeting entirely overlooked or defeat- 


lintitled, ‘The Quakers’ Catechism;’ to which 






























































ly wise is he who hath assigned it, and the fu-| « Behold, (says the Divine Word,) how good and |@S8 @ shoeing-horn to draw in the people to buy 
ture reward is proportioned rather to the fide-| how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in| it, is added in the title, ‘ The shortest way with 
lity of his servants, than to the sphere of their] unity.” Behold, says our melancholy experience, | Daniel de Foe:’ a true printer's cheat, that when 
motion in dignity. | how unprofitable and unhappy it is to dwell togeth- |people were expecting great things, and some 
1 sympathize with the afflicted from experi-|° Saeenet i diem eat tas eeanaee er tie inew proposal concerning what was to be done 
J om | ill effects of our “ disunited union,” and exhibit them |" P'°l : 5 ; 

ence, yea from my present lot, which is cast} in the unhappy misrepresentations consequent upon with the man which so many want to be rid of, 
by the fountain of Marah. I muy perhaps be | our divisions. a | when they come to look into the book, found it 
preparing for some future service, but am at eee has ee eee his friends have | to contain nothing but a long rhapsody of Bil- 
present as I believe is requisite for me, stript| Raised te the, word that Mr Cooked atliingsgate language, and raillery against the 
ofall. Some glimmerings of the Master's COUN | creed ; and view those who differ from him as he Quakers, which he must have a great dea] of 
tenance at times appear; but in the general) would regard robbers.” Since misrepresentations|talent of self-denial that can bear the reading. 
situation of my mind,I feel less than the least| were first made, the instance before us has saver} As the end is a loud challenge upon the poor 
of all true disciples. May the name of my} cen surpassed. Such a sentiment never rose in |repiew, for saying, he hoped the Quakers were 


. Mr. Cooke’s mind—was never uttered by his lips.| q) _-_,: : af 
eae a exalted, though I aim abased in dust) yy) might ‘Mr. M. ealt it the prodact of “ passion,” Christians, offering conference, and desiring 
and asnes. 


and not the dictate of “ the spirit of truth.” But to|me to get a deputation from the Quakers to 
My dear wife has been absent in truth’s ser-| whatever origin it is to be ascribed, the good or the 'ineet him, and hear him prove the negative. 
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** Indeed, this author, whose name it seems 
is Francis Bugg, had been answered by silence, 
the general return I give to such rudenesses, 
had | not thought it necessary a little to clear 
up my charity, and show the grounds I had for 
it, which I think every man bound to do; and 
this, not so much for the satisfaction of Mr. 
Bugg, who, | am informed, may be much 
sooner confuted than silenced, as for vindicat- 
ing that true spirit of charity, which I think 
the laws of God and man oblige me to. It 
must not be expected that I shall here under- 
take to examine or vindicate the principles of 
the Quakers, who, at the same time, do not pro- 
fess them; nor shall | enter into any of this au- 
thor’s elaborate scandals; who, like Satan, brings 
a railing accusation. J.et him go on with his 
large folio, which he says he is printing; I dare 
say nobody will give himself the trouble to re- 
ply, and not many to read him; for [am told it is| 
very difficult for him to write any thing he has| 
not printed before, and that has not been often 
answered.”’* 

In the present day, when the Quakers have 


fully established their claims to those honoura-| ; 


ble distinctions which elevate man in the scale 
of being, it would seem needless to go about 
proving their Christianity; it was different how-| 
ever when our author wrote. Leslie, and ma- 
ny other writers equally distinguished by their 
want of charity, as well as common sense, ex- 
cluded them, in common with all dissenters, | 
from the pale of salvation. But their bigotry, 
which was then mischievous, inasmuch as it| 
served to alarm the civil power, as well as to| 
frighten old women and children, is fit only to! 
be despised, and the men laughed at for their 
foliy. Vol. ii. 241—248. 


Memoirs of the Life and Convincement of 
Benjamin Banos. 


I have lately, for the first time, met with a 
brief narrative under the above title, with 
which | have been much interested. Benja- 
min Bangs became a member of the Society of 
Friends, about the year 1671, being at that 
time a resident in London, and died, after a 
life of remarkable dedication in the cause of 
righteousness, in the ninetieth year of his age, 
a minister about sixty-five years, “ eminently 
gifted,”’ says the concluding paragraph, “ both! 
for doctrine and discipline, well knowing how 
to divide the word aright, and was indeed asa 
prince in our Israel.’’ I may, ona future oc- 
casion, furnish some further particulars of this 
bright son of the morning, but the immediate 
object of reference to the memoirs is, to in-| 
troduce an extract relative to the building of a 
meeting-house in Norwich, of which place, at 
a subsequent period of his life, our friend was 


* In another Review, De Foe, in allusion to the 
tory addresses presented at the latter end of this reign 
(Anne), says, “I cannot but liken them to some late 
books written by Mr. Bugg against the Quakers. 
Those they were wrote for did not value them; those 
they were wrote against would not read them; those 
that read them did not understand them; those that| 2 
understood them did not like them; those that liked 
them would not buy them; his friends would not vin-| 
dicate them, his enemies would not trouble them- 
selves to answer them; and he that wrote them, did 
not believe them: all this but the last was from the 
character of the author.”"—Review 


2 2 
» 8—30. 


an inhabitant. At the present time, when! to stir them up to subscribe out of their small 


I'riends in this country, in many places, have| abilities, most of them being journeymen 
been driven from their meeting-houses, and are| combers, weavers, shoemakers, &c. but were 
under the necessity of erecting new ones for| desired not to put down more than what they 
their own accommodation, they may derive en-| would take care honestly to pay when called 
couragement from the perusal of this artless ac- | upon: so they began to consider how much they 
count of the manner in which some of our wor-| could earn in a week, and how much of that 
thy predecessors proceeded in a business of a| they could lay by towards the forwarding of 
similar nature; and from the alacrity and libera-| so good a work; upon which we found that a 
lity which actuated them, in the midst of the| handsome sum would be raised. This gave 
persecutions and difficulties of various kinds,| such encouragement to the former subscribers, 
with which they were surrounded, we may seve- | thé it they agreed with the several workmen to 
rally be incited tocontribute our reasonable por- | | erect such a building as was proposed to them. 
tion towards supplying the requisite means, not ‘ This intention of Friends soon got air in 
grudgingly, “ but willingly,”’ and “ of a ready| the city, and some of the leading men thereof, 
mind,’’ seeing that it is in the service of Him) particularly the then recorder, gave out, that 
to whom we owe much, for manifold blessings| the Quakers never should build an house there; 
| bounteously showered upon us, who, be it) but Friends took no notice of his threats, but 
| thankfully acknowle dged, has been with us as| laid the foundation of the house; and before it 
in Six troubles, and, we may reverently trust, | w as wholly laid, several of the younger sort of 
will not leave us in the seventh, while with Friends took a view of it, and, believing it 
sincerity, and truth, and cheerfulness, we are| would not be large enough to answer the occa- 
concerned to maintain our allegiance to his! sion, desired the workmen to stop till farther 
sovereign and blessed will. It may be well to| orders; upon which they had recourse to the 
add, that of the meeting-houses in England, | first subscribers, some of whom subscribed ten 
that at Norwich issaid to rank the third in size;| pounds apiece more; but that still falling short 
| whether the existing building is the same with|to make good the intended enlargement, the 
the one to which the extract refers, | am not} poorer sort were again called upon to know 
informed. R.S. | what they would contribute farther; upon which 
they had another meeting to consider of it 


‘ The next spring, in the year 1679, I went) whereat they readily fell in to enlarge their 
up to London, and after the yearly mee ting Was} first subscriptions. 


over I returned to Norwich; vis iting some | 





meetings in Essex and Suffolk, and got home| 


in health, having had many sweet and com-| 


fortable opportunities to mine and Friends’ 
mutual satisfaction. 


‘ And they found the Lord so blessed their 
endeavours, that they could contribute more 
than they thought they could when they sub- 
| scribed before, and so they handsomely ad- 


And although things had been at a low| | vanced above their first proposal. Aan for. 0 
ebb formerly for several years in that city of farther enlargement thereto, the young men 


..made application to the young women, serv- 
Norwich, as to the growth and prosperity of| oe . S 


ants, &c. desiring them to exert themselves 
truth, yet now the hearts of many were opened | . . . “5 ae 
upon this occasion, which they readily did, and 
to receive the testimony of it, and they joined | ; 
raised several pounds amongst themselves: af- 
with and sat down amongst us, and their gra- 
ice 5 : : ‘ter which the work went readily on, and was 
vity and sobriety gained them a good report 


amongst the people; by which several who finished to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

were strangers to us came also to be convin-| “ But theaforesaid recorder breathed out far- 
ced cf, and received the truth, joining them- ther threatenings, saying, although the Quakers 
selves to our Society, whereby we were strait-| ht id built the house, they should never meet in 
ened for room where the meeting was kept; jit. Yet when every thing was finished within 
and there being a piece of ground that Friends) the house, as well as without, we had our first 
had formerly purchased, we began to talk of meeting there on a fourth day, in the year 
building a meeting-house thereon. which the| 1680, which was pretty large and comfortable, 


| younger sort of Friends were zealously con-|for the Lord's blessed presence was among us, 


cerned for; but there not being many wealthy | and we parted peaceably. 
men amongst us, although they were sensible| “ The first day following, we met again in the 
that such a place was wanting, they began to| morning, which meeting also ended in peace to 
consult how or which way money could be| our great satisfaction. In the afternoon the 
raised to answer the occasion: upon this, those | meeti -eting was much larger, but towards the con- 
that were ofthe best ; abilities made subscriptions, | clusion thereof came the recorder, with old 
and after that, had recourse to workmen that! parson Whitefoot, priest of the parish, and se- 
understood building, to compute what the) veral officers, soldiers, and others. 1 was at 
charge of such a building as was intended| prayer when they came in, and the recorder 
might amount to, which was ace ordingly done. jand the priest steppe “dd upon a seat, and there 

‘* When we finding the subscriptions fall| stood till I had almost done; then the record- 
short of that sum, before Friends could be got|er cried out, ‘ Silence there.” When I arose 
to enlarge their former subscriptions, they be-| from my knees he asked me my name, and 
gan to call upon the younger sort, who as yet| what trade I was of, and then ordered the con- 
had subscribed nothing, to know what they stables to take me out into the passage that goes 
would do towards carrying on of the work; up-|to the street, and then went on taking the 
on which they hada meeting amongst them-| names of Friends present; but the old priest 
selves. and all being sensible of the necessity | was quickly weary of staying, for several told 


| for such a place, they needed not many words| him, it ill became him to a; ppear there, to en- 
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courage a spirit of persecution against his pea-| said. Neither does St. Luke, in the parallel)‘ This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the 
ceable neighbours. ‘The recorder answered,| passage, tell usto whom he addressed himself| dead; and therefore mighty works do show 
«You meet incontempt of the law.’ He was|—-* he was desirous of seeing him, because) forth themselves in him.’ ” It is the language 
answered, that we looked upon it as our indis-| he had heard many things of him.’ By re-| of a man, (especially when taken in connexion 
pensable duty to meet together to perform that|ferring, however, to the 8th chapter of this| with St. Luke,) who began to doubt whether 
worship which we owe to Almighty God, and} last evangelist, the cause why Herod had heard he was right in his Sadducean notions. A 
that we are no disturbance to the government,| so much about Christ, and why he talked to} guilty conscience awakening in him some ap- 
being peaceably met together, which they] his servants about him, is sufficiently explained,| prehension, that he whom he had murdered 
themselves were witnesses to the truth of. The} but it is by the merest accident. We are there| might be alive again, that there might, after 
old parson, as aforesaid, quickly withdrew and| informed, ‘ that Jesus went throughout every) all, be a ‘* resurrection, and angel, and spirit.” 
went into the street; but having stood there aj city and village, preaching and showing the| oni 
while he came in again, and stepping up to me,| glad tidings of the kingdom of God; and the} Matt. xxvi. 67. “ Then did they spit in his face, 
said, ‘ You are a stubborn people, and might| twelve were with him, and certain women who = ee — — others —— him with _ 
prevent all this trouble if you would come to| had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities : Nan ukeaisae ee a a moe 
church.’ 1, pointing to the steeple-house, said,| Mary called Magdalene, out of whom went ' ; 
‘ What, dost thou call that the church?’ He) seven devils; and Johanna, the wife of Chuza, | think undesignedness may be traced in 
said, * Yes, it isa church; if it be nota church,| Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many this pessage, both a what is expressed and 
what is a church? I say it is the church.’ I} others which ministered unto him of their sub- what is omitted. It is usual for one, who in- 
answered, ‘ The church of God is the ground| stance.” vents a story which he wishes to have believ- 
and pillar of truth.’ * You talk!’ said he; ‘if 1} And again, in chap. xiii. v. 1. of the Acts’ ed, to be careful that its several parts hang 
ask you one question of divinity, you cannot an-| of the Apostles, we read, amongst other dis-| “ ell together—to make its conclusions follow 
swer me a word.’ I answered, ‘ How dost} tinguished converts, of “ Manaen, which had) from its premises—and to show how they fol- 
thou know that, thou has not yet tried me;’| been brought up with Herod the tetrarch,” or, | low. He naturally considers that he shall be 
and he went away into the meeting again, with-|in other words, who was his foster-brother. | Suspected, unless his account is probable and 
out any reply. | We, see, therefore, that Christ had followers| COMs!stent, and he labours to provide against 
“ He had not staid long there but be came out! from amongst the household of this very prince, | ‘™*t suspicion. On the other hand, he who is 














again, and there being several people in the] and, accordingly, that Herod was very likely) — = truth, Ms Ag om — ete and 
passage, he began to tell them the Quakers} to discourse with his servants on a subject in| oo a to their fate; he speaks as oo 
were an erroneous people; they deny baptism] which they were better informed than himself. | *¥'78 authority, and cares not about the why 
and the Lord’s supper. I stepped up to him,| hi the wherefore, because . ee Meoohe w ” 
and laid my hand upon his shoulder, and said,| We do not read a great deal respecting) "™ that such particulars are wanted to make 
‘ Thou asserts what thou canst never prove.’| Herod the tetrarch in the evangelists; but all] saat statement credible; and accordingly, . 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ are you there?’ and so went into| that is said of him will be perceived, on exami-| SU“ b particulars are discoverable at all, it a 
the street, and staying till the recorder came| ination, (for it may not strike us at first sight,) | St commonly by inference, and incidentally. 


out, they walked away together. to be perfectly harmonious. ae of r eee ee 
«Two Friends in the meeting having observ-| When the disciples had forgotten to take| © Dead of this paragraph, it is written, tha 


ed the recorder’s rigorous proceedings, re-| bread with them in the boat, our Lord warns @ they me hin with the po of their _— 
minded him of the illegal proceedings of Emp-| them to “ take heed and beware of the leaven| S*)'"4> prophesy EMO Us, thou Christ, who 
: . Sliiad , ++ 18 he that smote thee ?’’’ Had it happened that 
son and Dudley; at which he took such offence, | of the Pharisees, and of the leaven of Herod.” ‘ > ag 
that after he had done taking names, he made| So says St. Mark, viii. 15. The charge which| the records of the other evangelists = been 
their mittimus, and sent them to prison, where, | Jesus gives them on this occasion is thus word-| lost, no critical acuteness could possi powe 
I think, they were confined till discharged by|ed by St. Matthew, ‘“ Take heed and beware} supplied by aaagpenene the epee 0 a , hat 
the following quarter sessions. 1 expected|of the Jeaven of the Pharisees and of the Sad-|°¥'S !® this ree = you winpat '¢ e 
likewise to be committed, being kept all this| ducees,”’ xvi. 6. The obvious inferenceto be| 0™'SS'0" being supplied, ; "h a ae fo, 
time under a guard in the passage; but when| drawn from the two passages is, that Herod) - par _ ee eae. oe ee 
the recorder came out, he looked upon me,|himself was a Sadducee. Let us turn to St.) econ ue the age ” a bel - cn 
yet said nothing, but passed away, which the! Luke, and though still we find no assertion to s ~E who gen - nen : oe we ¥- — 
guard observing, they also passed away, and| this effect, he would clearly lead us to the same | ©°" ERED TD CFE! Sees We an nem 
left me at liberty.” 


















| St. Luke, (xxii. 64.) that “ the men that held 


nclusion, chap. ix. 7. ‘* Now Herod the te-| te 
earch heard of all that was done by him ;|7¢*¥* blindfolded him” before they asked him 


aaelh tin oem memeieaa: Renee thahiniee said) *° prophesy who it was that smote him, we 
of some ‘ans Sohn chee atiats from the dead; discover what St. Matthew intended to com- 
and of some that Elias had appeared; and of municate, namely, that they proposed this test 
miinn test enoef the cd cunbate eect of his divine mission, whether, without the use 
ead rr Seen ani pt John Ree dt Re. of sight, he could tell who it was that struck 
tes : ;, | hi Such : yersi as this in St. ' 
ended; bet who ie thine: whem. 5 how such| him. Such an oversight as this in St. Mat 
icant endian dulce en enh” | thew, it is difficult to account for on any other 
The transmigration of the souls of good men | SUPPposition than the truth of the history itself, 
was a popular belief at that time amongst the | Which amt We author above all solicitude about 
|securing the reception of his conclusions by a 


Pharisees; (see Josephus, B. I. ii. 83, 14.) a} 
Pharisee, therefore, would have found little} ©@U00US display of the grounds whereon they 


“ae ah: 'were built. 
difficulty in this resurrection of John, or of an 


Undesigned Coincidences between the several 


writings of the Evangelists. 


At page 103 of the present volume, were in- 
troduced, under the above head, a few remarks 
respecting a recent publication by J. J. Blunt, 
together with extracts from it, and an intima- 
tion that we should probably make further ex- 
tracts. Accordingly we have selected for the 
present number his 8th, 9th, and 10th chap- 
ters. 

Matt. xiv. 1. “ At that time Herod the tetrarch 
heard of the fame of Jesus, and said unto his servants, 
this is John the Baptist, who is risen from the dead.” 

St. Matthew here declares, that Herod de- 
livered his opinion of Christ to his servants. 
There must have been some particular reason, 
one would imagine, to induce him to make 
such a communication to them above all other 


old prophet; in fact, it was the Pharisees, no} —— 

doubt, who started the idea: not so Herod, he) THE CRUCIFIXION. 

was perplexed about 85 he had “ beheaded | Crry of God! Jerusalem, 

John,” which was in his creed the termina- Why rushes out thy living stream ? 

tion of his existence; well then might he ask! The turban’d priest, the-hoary seer, 

‘who is this of whom I hear such things?’’} | The Roman in his pride are there ! 
Neither do 1 discover any objection in the| re Raman ee oa stl 

people. What could it have been? St. Mark| parallel passage of St. Matthew xiv. 1. “ At} 7 — , 

does not help us to solve the question, for he} that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the! still onward rolls the living tide, 

contents himself with recording what Herodjfame of Jesus, and said unto his servants,| There rush the bridegroom and the bride ; 
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Prince, beggar, soldier, Pharisee, 

The old, the young, the bond, the free ; 
The nation’s furious multitude, 
All maddening with the cry of blood. 


’Tis glorious morn ;—from height to height 
Shoot the keen arrows of the light ; 

And glorious, in their central shower, 
Palace of holiness and power, 

The temple on Moriah’s brow 

Looks a new risen sun below. 


But woe to hill, and woe to vale! 
Against them shall come forth a wail : 
And woe to bridegroom and to bride ! 
For death shall on the whirlwind ride: 
And woe to thee, resplendent shrine, 
The sword is out for thee and thine. 


Hide, hide thee in the heavens, thou sun, 
Before the deed of blood is done! 

Upon that temple’s haughty steep 
Jerusalem’s last angels weep ; 

They see destruction’s funeral pall 

Black’ning o’er Sion’s sacred wall. 


Like tempests gathering on the shore, 
They hear the coming armies’ roar : 
They see in Sion’s halls of state, 
The sign that maketh dessolate— 
The idol-standard—pagan spear, 
The tomb, the flame, the massacre. 


They see the vengeance fall; the chain, 
The long, long age of guilt and pain: 
The exile’s thousand desperate years, 
The more than groans, the more than tears ; 
Jerusalem a vanished name, 
Its tribes earth’s warning, scoff and shame. 


Still pours along the multitude, 

Still rends the Heavens the shout of blood ; 
But in the murderers’ furious van, 

Who totters on? A weary man; 
A cross upon his shoulders bound— 
His brow, his frame, one gushing wound. 
And now he treads on Calvary. 

What slave upon that hill must die ? 
What hand, what heart, in guilt embrued, 
Must be the mountain vulture’s food ? 
There stand two victims gaunt and bare, 

Two culprit emblems of despair. 


Yet who the third? The yell of shame 
Is frenzied at the sufferer’s name. 

Hands clenched, teeth gnashing, vestures torn, 
The curse, the taunt, the laugh of scorn, 

All that the dying hour can sting, 

Are round thee now, thou thorn-crowned king, 


Yet cursed and tortured, taunted, spurned, 
No wrath is for the wrath returned ; 
No vengeance flashes from the eye ; 
The sufferer calmly waits to die : 
The sceptre-reed, the thorny crown, 
Wake on that pallid brow no frown. 


At last the word of death is given, 

The form is bound, the nails are driven ; 
Now triumph, Scribe and Pharisee! 

Now, Roman, bend the mocking knee! 
The cross is reared. The deed is done. 
There stands Messian’s earthly throne ! 


This was the earth’s consummate hour; 
For this had blazed the prophet’s power ; 
For this had swept the conqueror’s sword, 
Had ravaged, raised, cast down, restored ; 
Persepolis, Rome, Babylon, 
For this ye sank, for this ye shone. 


Yet things to which earth's brightest beam 
Were darkness—earth itself a dream. 

Foreheads on which shall crowns be laid 
Sublime, when sun and star shall fade : 

Worlds upon worlds, eternal things, 

Hung on thy anguish—King of kings ! 


Still from his lip no curse has come, 
His lofty eye has looked no doom ; 
No earthquake-burst, no angel brand, 
Crushes the black, blaspheming band, 
What say those lips by anguish riven ? 
“ God, be my murderers forgiven !” 


He dies! in whose high victory 
The slayer, death himself, shall die. 
He dies ! by whose all-conquering tread 
Shall yet be crushed the serpeut’s head ; 
From his proud throne to darkness hurled, 
The god and tempter of this world. 


He dies! Creation’s awful Lord, 
Jehovah, Christ, Eternal Word! 
To come in thunder from the skies; 
To bid the buried world arise ; 
The Earth his footstool ; Heaven his throne ; 
Redeemer ! may thy will be done. 
Xeiorizvos. 
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We have been requested by a subscriber to 
insert the following, viz. 


At a meeting of the inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Gloucester, held on the 27th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1830, in the court-house, at Woodbury, 
pursuant to a previous call, to consider the 
propriety of memorializing congress, in refer- 
ence to the unhappy situation of the Cherokee 
and other south-western nations of Indians, 

James Mariack was called to the chair; and 


Joseru Tarum and Tuomas P. Carpenter! 


were appointed secretaries. 

The call of the meeting having been read, 
it was addressed by several gentlemen, and re- 
solutions pertinent to the occasion were un- 
animously adopted. 

A committee was then appointed, consisting 
of Josiah Tatum, Jeremiah J. Foster, Joseph 


well, to prepare a memorial in accordance with 
those resolutions, who subsequently reported 
the following, which was unanimously adopted, 
to wit— 


* To the Honourable Senate and House o 


Representatives of the United States in Con-| 


| 

| Eress assembled, the petition of the inhabitants 
of the county of Gloucester, in New Jersey, 
respectfully showeth:— 

| ‘That your petitioners have observed with 
| great interest, the embarrassed situation of the 
| Cherokee and other nations of Indians, inha- 
| biting some of the south-western states of this 
Union. 

Through a long course of years, and by the 
labour of philanthropic men, they have made 
| great advances in the arts, and in the enjoy- 
jments of civilized life. ‘The precarious sup- 
|plies of the chase, have been superseded by 
the productions of the plough. ‘The uninviting 
and comfortless wigwam has given place to 
the well built mansion;—-schools are encou- 
raged,—and the printing press, that powerful 
engine for the improvement of any people, is 
now active, where only the wilderness once 
frowned, and under the direction of those, with 
| whom the arts of war only were once cultivat- 





- 


| 
Fithian, Philip J. Gray, and Richard W. Ho-| 


ed. Ardent spirits, one of the great evils of 
our own nation, have been banished from their 
soil; and the doctrines of evangelical truth are 
now regarded with holy reverence, around al- 
tars, where once the rituals of idolatry and 
superstition only were observed. 

Your petitioners have marked with lively sa- 
tisfaction these unequivocal evidences of ex- 
tensive civilization. 

But they have marked with feelings of pro- 
found regret, the measures that threaten the 
destruction of all that half a century has thus 
produced. 

Two alternatives seem presented to this peo- 
ple: to leave the graves of their ancestors, 
plunge into the wilderness beyond the Missis- 
sippi, resume the savage habits of their fore- 
fathers;—or else to be brought under the un- 
equal operation of the state laws, with all their 
dearest civil rights destroyed or abridged:— 
thus becoming aliens on the spot where they 
were born, the relics of this noble race must 
bend their necks to hopeless, national degra- 
dation. They must sink under the hand of 
those who have the power to bear them down. 

Conceiving, as your petitioners do, that the 
rights of these people, on the lands they now 
joceupy, and which none but the Indian ever 
owned, have been solemnly and in good faith 
guaranteed to them, by the competent autho- 
lrities of our country, we ask you, in the name 
|of humanity,—of justice,—and of religion, to 
\interpose, between them and utter destruction, 





| your protecting arm; that so the blessings of 


|them that are ready to perish, may be upon 
| you; and the escutcheon of our country be pre- 
served from a stain which generations may not 
suffice to eradicate.” 
James Matvack, Chairman. 
Joserpn Tatum, ; 


wn ‘ > Secretaries. 
I'nomas P. Carpenter, § 





By a letter from Pelham, Upper Canada, we learn 
that a new meeting-house has been erected at that 
place, on the ground where the one (of which we 
gave information) was consumed by fire in the 1]th 
mo. last, and that their monthly meeting was held 
in it the 6th of 12th mo. following. 

On the next day, viz. the 7th of 12th mo. 1829, 
was married in the new meeting-house, Joun A. 
Haicurt of Pickering, U. C. to Ann Becker of Pel- 


! 





fl\ ham. 


Buttonwood’s lines, though not destitute of merit, 
|}are unsuitable for our purpose. 
Education, No. 1, will have a place in our next. 


| ERRATUM. 

| In the marriage notice, last number, Crosswell 
;should be Cropwell. The mistake was discovered 
| and corrected in part of the impression. 


A Stated Annual Meeting cf the Contribu- 
tors to the Asylum for the relief of persons de- 
prived of the use of their Reason, will be held 
at Friends’ Meeting-house on Mulberry Street, 
on Fourth day, the 17th instant, at three o’- 
clock in the afternoon. 

Thomas Kimner, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3d Mo. 1830. 
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